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REPOSITORY. 


CATHARINE OF LANCASTER, 
OR 
TOURNAMENT OF TOLEDO. 


Ir was a day of unclouded splendour; the 
bells of Toledo rang out their most joyous peals ; 
all that was gay, gullant, or beautiful among 
the English, Portuguese, and that part of the 
Castilian nobility who were disaffected to the 
existing government, were there assembled to 
witness the bridal festivities of the young King 
of Portugal and the Lady Phillippa, eldest 
daughter of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
whose marriage was there celebrated with a 
granceur suitable to the rank of the royal bride- 
groom and the magnificent spirit of the father 
of the bride, who contemplated in this alliance 
the aggrandizement of another part of his fami- 
hy. 

. It is scarcely necessary to remind those who 
are acquainted with the chronicles of those 
days, of the claims which that Prince made to 
the crown of Castile, in right of his second wife, 
Constantia, eldest daughter of Peter the Cruel. 
To substantiate this claim he entered Spain 
with an English army of twenty thousand men, 
and the promise of further assistance from his 
nephew, Richard II. of England. This, and the 
probable co-operation of the King of Portugal, 
caused great uneasiness to the reigning King of 
Castile, John of Trastamara, who, though his 
defective title was counterbalanced by the popu- 








Jarity of his government and the disgust which | 


the majority of the Castilians felt to the line of 
Peter the Cruel, was yet aware that the Duch- 
ess of Lancaster was not without a strong par- 
ty among the old adherents of her father in 
Castile. ‘The pretensions of this lady were, in- 
deed, likely to receive the ablest support from 
her husband, one of the richest and most pow- 
erful princes in Europe; and above all, the fa- 
mily alliance now formed with the King of Por- 
tugal, rendering his assistance no longer a mat- 
ter of political speculation, raised to their acme 
the hopes of the aspiring house of Lancaster.— 
The hand of the fair heiress of these hopes and 
expectations was consequently sought by many 
a noble and even royal suitor, among the Princes 
and grandees of the Peninsula, now assembled 
at Poleco to assist at the teurnament proclaim 
ed by the King of Portugalin honor of bis bride. 
OF ihese the King of Portugal’s brother. Don 
Peviro. was the man most favoured by the Duke 
of Lancaster; but the Lady Cathorine bebeld 
her prine ly lovers with equal indifference, and 
appeared oppressed with a melancholy for which 
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no one could account, and which contrasted 
strorgly with the gaicty that surrounded her, 
and with the overflowing happ:ness of her sis- 
tev, the Queen of Portugal. 

Attached to each other by a more than sister- 
ly love, these Princesses appeared to have for- 
gotten that they owed their birth to different 
mothers, and the sadness of the Lady Catha- 
rine was generally attributed to the approach 
ing separation between herself and that beloved 
sister. The royal bride herse!; was among the 
foremost in placing the dejection of tue young 
Princess to that account; for, not even to her 
had Catharine revealed the cause of her disqui- 
et. Well, indeed, was she aware, that the 
Queen of Portugal, notwithstanding her gentle- 
ness, sweetness of temper, and unbounded af- 
fection towards herself, was, in pride and zeal, 


for the aggrandizement of her family, « true | 
[t was not | 
to her, therefore, that Catharine could declare | 


daughter of the house of Lancaster. 


that, while her alliance was sought by almost 
every royal house in Europe, her heart had 
been given in secret to angobscure individual 
(who, whatever were his graees of person and 
manner, and knightly accomplishments) she 
could not conceal from herself was a nameless 
adventurer. 

At the bull-fights, riding at the ring, and all 
the other late chivalrous exercises, the prizes 
had been won by a young cavalier. unattended 
save by a single squire. His only adornments 
were his white plumage and scarf. [ie display- 
ed neither banner with armorial bearings, nor 
heraldic devices on his shield; no one knew 
him; and, contrary to the custem at such pa 
geants, he gratified not the curiosity of the as- 
semblage by raising his vizor when he received 
the palm of conquest. To the courteous entrea- 
ties of the Duke of Lancaster that he would de- 
clare his name and quality, he replied, that he 
was a soldier of fortune, a wandering knight, 
who could claim no other name than that which 
he received at his baptism; and as he bore that 
in common with so many of every Christian na- 
tion, it could afford no particular satisfaction to 
that illustrious company even were he to reveal 
it. 

In like manner he declined all invitations to 
partake in the princely hospitality of the Duke 
of Lancaster; and they who beheld him caily 
sharing in all deeds of hardihood and chivalric 
enterprize, sought him in vain in the banquet- 
ting rooms, orin the princely halls where the 
fair and the brave nightly assembled, to con- 
clude with dancing and minstrelsy the diurnal 
pleasures prepared for them by the royal bride- 
groom and the father of the bride. 

The general interest and curiosity excited by 
this singular conduct was felt by no one more 
powerfully than by the ly Catharine, who, 
charmed with his knight proWess and noble 
bearing, earnestly desir penetrate the mys- 
tery that surrounded him. 

It was with a feelingef pleasure, which she 
could scarcely acco herself ior experi- 
encing, that she recognized his stately figure 
among a gaily dressed group one evening at a 
musk given by her father on the banks of the 
Tajo. He wore the habit of an ancient Pala- 








din, and appeared as though his sole business at 
this entertainment were to watch her move- 
ments, 


By a singular coincidence she had as- 
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sumed the dress and character ofa Saracen 
Princess, and she availed herself of this circum 
stance to address him with the: license allowed 
by this fascinating diversion. 

“So far from Palestine, Sir Paladin, when 
the Moor so closely besets the walls of the good 
city ?” 

The stranger Knight started at her observa- 
tion, and replied—* Fair enemy, are thy words 
lightly spoken ? or is it from the daughter of the 
invading Sultan that the loyal Paladin receives 

ning ?” 

Sir Paladin, I see you are noi ¢ ready read- 
er of riddles, and I leave you to the enjoyment 
of the perplexity [have unwittingly occasioned,” 
said the Princess, turning from him with an air 
ot playful coquetry. ‘ Leave me not, fairarbi- 
tress of my destiny,” said the Palace’ , det@ining 
her, ‘till I have poured forth my passion at thy 
feet.” 


* How, Sir Paladin! does a Christian Knight 


u frienc’y we 


| avow his love for a Pagan lady? What will ho- 
| ly mother church say to conduct so unorthodox? 


‘Alas, fair tyrant! you but amuse yourself 
with the sufferings your beauty inflicts,” said 
the Knight, withdrawing the princess to a more 
retired spot. ‘ But how can I, the nameless and 
obscure son of a nameless race, how can I dare 
to hope that a mighty Princess, the sister of 2 
Queen, and the presumptive heiress of a crown, 
would listen to a suit like mine ?” 

«You forget, Sir Knight, said the Princess. 


| faintly struggling to disengage her hands from 


his impassioned grasp—‘ You forget that I hold® 
conference with you only in my assumed cha 
racter, and with that freedom which the diver 
tisement of masking permits. ff you proceed 
to address me as Catharine of Lancaster, I 
must resume the fetters of state and haughty 
reserve which that name and rank impose on 
their possessor.’ She sighed as she concluded 
‘Would, said the Knight, ‘ that that lofty name 
might be forgotten, and that exalted rank ex 
changed for the lowly estate of a village maid 
en, that I might be allowed the opportunity of 
proving how little a heartlike mine regards the 
adventitious circumstances of birth and gran 
deur.’ 

The Knight would have been indeed a no- 
vice had he not perceived that his language was 
far from displeasing the Princess. She bad al- 
most unconsciously seated herself beneath the 
orange trees that overhung the moonlit waters 
of the Tajo, and had removed her mask for the 
benefit of breathing the fragrant breezes that 
played round her, and sported in ber hair of 
darkest luxuriance. Perhaps the Knight, well 
versed in all the movements of the heart of wo 
man, might suspect her of wishing te display 
the touching effect which moca-lhght gave to 
her beautiful dark eyes and transparently pure 
complexion. 

‘It is not in the stately balls of Toledo, or in 
the royal balcony, at the games where the 
kings and princes of the land contend to win 
your smiles, that you appear in your true powes 
and loveliness, fair Plantagenet,’ the 
Knight, gazing passionately on her. He, too, 
had removed his mask, and it was with feelings 
of the most thrilling interest that the Princess 
contemplated, for the first time, the features of 
her beloved; and, as she timidly raised her 
eves to his face, she segs struck with his man'y 
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and neroic beauty. His complexion was 
true Castilian olive, and his features of that no- 
ble cast which gave her the idea that his was no 
common lineage. Glossy raven hair clustered 
in rich curl¢ round a forehead of lofty beauty, 
and the somewhat stern expression of bi coun- 
tenance was softened by eyes of the most melt 
ing and lovely blue. 

«And who is it,’ said the Princess, sighing, 
‘that would address to Catharine of Lancaster 
language which she must not hear except from 
royal blood » 

* Which he who boasts not even nobility for 
his portion must therefore pour forth hopeless 
ly, said the Knight; * and yet he is buld enough 
to believe, that had the lofty distinctions of the 
Prince of Portugal been his to back his suit with 
al, be should not have sighed in vain.’ 

‘Ah, think not,’ she replied, ‘that ambitious 
feelings would influence the heart of her who 
would prefer a cottage on the banks of Tajo 
with love, to a throne without, and who would 
not for a moment hesitate to exchange thé 
proudest diadem in the world for the wild flow- 
er-wreath of peace gathered by the hand of 
love.” She sighed and sunk into silence. 

The Knight threw himself at her feet, and by 
his passionate eloquence drew from her a full 
confession of the secret interest with which she 
had beheld him from the first day he made his 
appearance in the lists. ‘And now,’ said she, 
‘that you have obtained from me an acknow- 
tedgement of all my weakness, let me no longer 


of the 


remain in tgnoranceof the nameof him to whom | 


1 have blindly given my maiden heart.’ 

‘Demand it not, fair Princess!’ said the 
Knight, resuming his mask, and drawing the 

folds of his cloak yet closer round him. ‘Itis a 

ame that must not even be whispered within 
“the walis of Toledo, where L appear even when 
shrouded within this disguisement at the risk of 
that life to wach thy pure and unbought love 
has given a value which it never before possess- 
ed in my own eyes. Farewell, rmacst lovely, 
most beloved lady! my moments are numbered, 
and I must away.’ 

* But when, and where, shall I see you again” 
isked the Princess anxiously. 

* At the approaching tournament, lady, I shall 
be among the combatants, and shall gather the 
‘nspiration that will lead me to conquest from 
thy eyes. I shall behold thee as usual surround- 
od by noble flatterers and princely lovers. But, 
oh, Catharine! remember, they do not, they 
cannot, love thee like him who rushes through 
all periis, and braves chains and death to catch 
but a look or smile of thine.’ 

‘In the lists, then, I shall expect to see thee,’ 
gaid the Princess, * yet, among the numerous 
eavaliers resorting thither, many may chance 
to wear the same colours and martial array, as 
thou, chosev of my heart.’ 

‘Give me, then, fair Princess, some token, by 
which valued distinguishment thou shalt recog- 
vize him who boasteth no heraldic bearings, or 
erest of nobility,’ said the Knight; and the 
Princess, selecting from the orange trees that 
overshadowed them, a sprig rich with the fra- 
grant blossoms, presented it to him bidding him 
wear it for ber sake. ‘Aye!’ returned the 
Knight, pressing it to his lips, ‘and ever will [ 
preserve it as a memorial of this sweet hour.’ 


The approach of a crowd of masks forced 
them to separate, and the princess retired to 
her own apartment, and sought her pillow, not 
to sleep, but to recall every particular of the 
seene which had taken place between her and 
her mysterious lover. 

Hawsoever sweet mit be the remembrance 
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of that scene, ber reflections on it were sufh- 
cient to banish the smiles from her lips, the co- 


LATHES’ GARLAND. 








lour from her cheek, and to cloud her brow with | 


that expression of pensive thought which at 
length attracted the attention of the court. That 
the appearance of mystery is seldom assumed 
for worthy purposes, or by those who have not 
very urgent reasons for concealment, may be 
established as a general maxim; but, while this 
truth appealed in all its force to the reason of 
the Princess, her heart obstinately refused to ad 

mit a doubt injurious to the honor of the brave 
Castilian. 

On the morning that was to witness the cele- 
bration of the tournament, it was observed by 
her ladies in waiting that she rejected all the 
magnificent dresses ostentatiously offered to her 
attention by her tire-women on this important 
occasion, and selected a simple robe of white 
taffeta, made in the Castilian mode, with pear] 
ornaments; and instead of the tiara of gems 
which she had been accustomed to wear when 
she appeared in public, her beautiful dark hair 
was unadorned save with a single sprig of 
orange blossoms, and with the string of pearls 
which confined her long white veil, whose trans- 
parent folds were carelessly arranged, so as par- 
tially to shade her snowy bosom and exquisite- 
ly formed arms, 

‘ Although the simplicity of that dress well 
becomes the touching east of your beauty, my 
fair sister,’ observed the Queen of Portuzal, 
when they met inthe gallery of the patace, ‘ yet 
methinks robes and jewels befitting your high 
station woull have been more suitable to the 
princely divertisement which your royal bro 
ther-in-law has provided, as much in your ho- 
nour as in mine.’ 

‘ Truly, royal sister,’ said Don Pedro, who 
now joined them, ‘ the Lady Catharine is mind- 
ed to show how far her unadorned loveliness 
will surpass the sharms of the over-dressed 
beauties of Spain and Portugal.’ 

‘In complimenting my poor charms at the 
expense of your country-women, Sir Prince, you 
seem to forget that !am, by the maternal blood, 
at least half a Castilian.’ 

‘Ay! and the bright heiress of the Castilian 
throne!’ returned the Prince, tendering ber his 
homage. 

‘I did not accuse youof forgetfulness on that 
point, rejoined she, disdainfully ; ‘and well, I 
trust, are my princely suitors aware of that ap- 
panage to Catharine of Lancaster.’ 

‘You forget, fair Madam, that your dowry is 
yet to be won at the point of the sword,’ retort- 
ed Don Pedro, reddening; ‘and little, | ween, 
does that lover deserve to be taunted with seek- 
ing you for the sake of a heritage which isto be 
forced from Henry of Trastamara.’ 

‘Fie! fie! Don Pedro!’ exclaimed the young 
Queen; ‘had your brother Juan wooed me in 
this fashion, | had doubtlessly preferred one of 
my father’s ‘squires to his kingship, or gone to 
my grave as Phillippa Plantagenet. And yet, 
Catharine, I must say that you received your 
subject's homag' a manner uncourteous 
enough to provoke @¥etort from a better tem- 
pered Prince than Pedro.’ 


‘Her ungraciousness,shall have no other ef- 
feet on me than to ee] my arm in the lists, 
where I trust this day #6 prove myself such a 
champion in her cause as her hopes of the Cas- 
tilian succession may require,’ returned he; 
‘her colours, I see, are white; of the same im- 
maculate hue shall be my scarf and plumes.— 
She has unkindly refused: me a token of her fa- 
vour ; but this day | will wear in my beavera 
sprig of our national flower, the orange blossom, 
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with which she has chosen to adorn her ebon 
tresses.’ 

‘No! said Catharine, turning petulantly from: 
him; ‘If have given you no permission to wear 
my colours, and methinks those of your liege 
lady, my sister, would better become you.’ 

‘The laws of knight-errantry do not preclude 
a champion from wearing the colours of a cruel 
mistress, and this day, fair Catharine, I shall 
appear in yours.’ 

* With the assurance of my sincere wishes for 
your overthrow for your wages withal,’ return- 
ed the Princess, and they parted. 

From the earliest hour in the morning, Tole- 
do, and every avenue leading thereto, had been 
thronged with gallant and noble adventurers.— 
The flower of English, Spanish, and Portuguese 
chivalry were there assembled, well mounted 
and splendidly caparisoned. The city was a 
scene of gay bustle and confusion. Banners 
and plumes were waving. music was resound- 
ing, and steeds were curvetting through every 
street. ‘T'rain afier train of gallantly arrayed 
horsemen appeared, and, taking the road te 
the scene of action, disappeared only to be suc- 
ceeded by fresh bands of knights and cavaliers 
resorting to this chivalric pageant. 

Never was tournament more splendidly at 
tended than this. Many a noble and even roy 
al knight bore the colours of the Lady Catha 
rine; but among them all the Prince of Portu 
gal alone wore orange-blossoms in his helmet; 
and she looked in vain for him, who should have 
been also distinguished by this token, among 
the gallants who saluted her by lowering their 
lances as they passed the balcony where she 
was seated, with the Queen of Portugal and the 
Dutchess of Lancaster her mother 

The king of Portugal, after breaking a lance 
in honour of his bride, at her request declined 
entering farther into the business of the day, 
and joined the Duke of Lancaster as one of the 
umpires of the lists. 


It was Don Pedro’s good furtune to overcome 
every adversary who presumed to engage his 
powerful arm; and, towards the close of the 
day, none among the knights and nobles assem- 
bled evinced any desire to dispute with him the 
honour of the victory. The Duke of Lancas- 
ter, therefore, directed him to order his defiance 
to be three times repeated; and should the 
third challenge remain unanswered, he would 
be entitled to the prize as the victor of the day. 

Already had the echoes twice returned the 
inspiring notes of Don Pedro's trumpets, and 
twice had the warlike notes been suffered to die 
away without reply; but how did the heart of 
Catharine flutter with tumultuous emotions, 
when the third triumphant flourish was answer- 
ed by a faint blast from a distant trumpet! All 
listened with overwhelming interest as the sound 
was more distinctly repeated, and the next mo- 
ment the streets of Toledo echoed to the furious 
riding of'a single knight, who had far outstripped 
his ‘squire and trumpeter, and soiled with dust, 
and breathless with speed and agitation, new 
rode up to the lists, and, flinging his gauntlet on 
the earth, pronounced these words: — 

«I, a Christian knight and true, do hereby in 
the name of St. Michael and St James, accept 
the defiance which the successful combatant has 
just offered to all the world, and challenge him, 
in presence of this goodly company, to enter 
the lists with me forthwith, there to prove which 
of us two is more worthy to wear the colours 
of the brightest princess in the world, the Lady 
Catharine of Lancaster.’ 

‘First prove. presumptuous man!’ returned 
Dow Pedro. ‘some qualificatian which may en 

















title an obscure and crestless adventurer to 
challenge the son of a king.’ 

‘Then let this badge, Don Pedro, satisfy you 
that Iam not only entitled to offer defiance to 
a younger brother of the House of Portugal, 
but even to the proudest monarch in the world, 
who could not pleat! his quality to decline the 
challenge of a Knight of St. Jago without risk- 
ing the name of Craven,’ said the cavalier, 
throwing off the cloak he had bitherto worn, 
and pointing to the cross of that illustrious or- 
der. 

‘ By the sou! of the great Edward, my father!’ 
exclaimed the Duke of Lancaster, kindling with 
the knightly enthusiasm of his youth, ‘if Don 
Pedro refuse now to meet you in the lists, I 
will myself fili his place, and esteem myself ho- 
noured with breaking a lance with so worthy an 
adversary.’ 

‘And yet, of all men breathing, the Duke of 
Lancaster is the last whom I would choose to 
engage, even in mimic hostilities,’ returned the 
Knight. 

The Duke of Lancaster eyed him with atten- 
tion for a moment, and then said—* Beshrew 
my heart, Sir Knight, I would I knew what fa- 
ther is made proud by a son like thee.’ 


‘And I, Sir Duke,’ replied the Knight, ¢ if it 


were permitted me to call your Grace father, | 


would envy the heir of any legitimate monarch 
on earth his title or expectations.’ 

‘I like your spirit, brave youth,’ returned the 
Duke, smiling; ‘it well accords with your 
knightly powers, and, had I ten champions like 
thee in my army, I should trust soon to see the 
claims of my Duchess to the crown of Castile 
recognized, and the usurping family of ‘Tras- 
tamara reduced to their duty. 

‘Truth, my Lord Duke,’ replied he, ‘ the au- 
dacious rebels would well deserve any chastise- 
ment your Grace could devise, if they submitted 
not to such fair sovereignty..—He bowed his 
plumed head to the royal gallery as he spoke, 
and the Dutchess and her daughter returned 
his salutation with equal courtesy. ‘Go 
to, go to, Sir Knight!’ said the Duke, laughing; 
‘ your gallantry well becomes you; but if you 
carry it much farther, I shall suspect your busi- 
ness at my court is not so so on chivalrie 
emprize as to ensnare the heart of our fair 
heiress.’—‘* He who can win her may well de- 
serve to wear her!’ said the Knight; ‘ there- 
fore to the lists, Don Pedro! I trust we shall 
both contend like men on whom bright eyes are 
glancing.’ 

The particulars of the combat, though long 
and furious, it is unnecessary to relate. It may 
readily be imagined that it possessed powerful 
interest to the spectators, especially to the La- 
dy Catharine, who, pale and breathless, await- 
ed the event in excessive agitation; yet could 
not withhold a smile when the Knight of St. Ja- 
go, with a malicious blow, scattered Don Pe- 
dro’s white plumes and orange-blossoms to the 
gale. The next moment, however, was suffi- 
cient to restore her to seriousness, when, with a 
furious shock, the lances of both combatants 
were shivered, and horses and horsemen went 
down, together, with a tremendous crash. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
——— 


THE WEATHER. 
Che season, ’tis granted, is not very gay, 
But we cannot in justice complain of the weather; 
For if changes delight us, we have in one day, 
Spring. summer, and autumn, and winter toge- 
ther 








FROM THE BOSTON BULLETIN. 
FASHION. 

This is a subject on which millions of lu- 
cubrations have already gone forth—a sub- 
ject that has been viewed in as many differ- 
ent lights, and treated in as many various 
modes, as the multifarious contrivances of 
its votaries might possibly justify—which 
is saying a great deal. We are not about 
to add another descant to the immeasure- 
able mass already accumulated of strictures 
on the structure of wigs, and treatises on 
the treatment of dispepsia. After one ge- 
eral remark, we shal! confine our animad- 
versions toa particular point. We would 
observe then, that, in the articles of exterior 
dress, the gentlemen have, for the present 
season, a most decided advantage over the 
ladies. ‘Their snug, unostentatious, close- 
bodied surtouts, of a grave hue, are quite 
becoming; while the expensively coarse 
and flaring rob-roys of the prettier sex, are 


_deplorably deficient in beauty and in taste. 





Nothing, however, is more fashionable than 
these gaudy, uncouth, and shapeless cloaks 
—while nothing can present a more ugly, 
inelegant, and bedraggeld appearance.— 
We are neither fastidious por ungallant— 
this we can prove—for we protest against 
this fashion, on the very ground that it 
seems to have been invented to conceal de- 
formities; when, to our certain knowledge, 
it has often enveloped the most beautiful 
forms in nature ! 

But we pass to the topic in view—viz : 
the Bonnet. ‘The prevailing mode with re- 
gard to this portion of female attire, is hide- 
ous in theextreme. It evinces neither pro- 
priety, adaptation to the ‘*human face de- 
vine,” fitness to the season, convenience, 
gentility of style, nor any other quality un- 
der heaven that should recommend. its ge- 
neral adoption. It is a huge periphery of 
silk and pasteboard, circu:znmured with tre- 
mendous entanglements of red, blue and 
yellow ribbons, and overtopped with for- 
midable congeries of lofty feathers and um- 
brageous flowers. It is an article that John- 
son himself could have scarcely defined in 
terms more concise—and which might, with 
much benefit to certain weavers of words, 
be made to occupy a description of greater 
amplitude than a gubernatorial message. 

At a concert the other evening in Boyls- 
ton Hall, it was our fate to be embowered 
beneath half a dozen oi these immense 
quoiffures—and there we sat, like a squir- 
rel in the woods, listening to the meiliflu- 
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ry moment we resolved to declare wat 
against the fashion itself, and to issue this 
manifesto on the first opportunity. We 
hope to enlist upon our side the whole o! 
our own sex, with the exception of those en- 
gaged in the importation, retailment and 
putting together of pink lustrings, ostrich 
plumes, and yellow trimmings. Especially, 
shall we stir up all the young bachelors in 
opposition to this overwhelming fashion, 
who will doubtlesss jump at the chanee to 
set their faces against it. 

—_—— 


Reason for the Modern Fashion.—An 


| elderly lady expressing her surprise at the 
| present fashion, observed, that there was 


now no display of dress, as the custom of 
the present day only intended to show the 
shape, not to set off the attire, and wonder- 
ed that the ladies should ever haveifelin- 


guished their former habiliments of whale- 


| bone hoops and stiff brocade, for muslin 


| dresses like ¢inder. 


A gentleman remark- 


| ed, this was probably done to’ catch the 








| 


ous warblings of Miss Gillingham, and the | 
nightingale notes of Mrs. Knight—with no | 


more power of beholding the sweet min- 
strels, than though wé had been ensconced 
behind the forest of Bondy. Perhaps the 
fair wearers were not so very censurable in 
this instance—they were probably obliged 
by necessity to retain those enormous hedge- 
rows upon their charming noddles; there 
being no space for them in any other direc- 
tion. But. be that as it may, from that ve- 


sparks. 

Extract—Beheve me, the world is a mighty 
pleasant creature, only do not, as I said, expect 
too much from it. In the hour of peace, of 
prosperity and relaxation, seek the world; in 
moderation, taste of it as you would of a strong 
cordial: but lose not the remembrance that it 
turns bitter on the lees; drink it not to excess, or 
it will lead to folly, ignominy, or death, Hope 
nothing from the world in the hour of sorrow. 
Hope little even from friends; try them not toc, 
much—it is painful to find them wanting. — 
Trust only in that world which is not now, but 
which must come to all, whether they will or 
not. Look atthe great word written over the 
portal of death—Eternity—and seek your com- 


fort there. 











[ COMMUNICATED. | 

Departed this life, on Sunday the 16th day of 
December, 1827, after a short but painful illness, 
which she bore with Christian fortitude, Susannan 
Sronster, consort of Samuel P. Sponsler of Balti 
more, and only daughter of Marth Lupton—aged 
20 years, 4 months, and 5 days. 

SUSANNA, 

Whilst we are parted, oh, could'st thou but know 
With what a deep devotedness of woe 
I weep thy absence o’er and o’er again, 
Thinking of thee, still thee, ull thought grew pai: 
Didst thou but know how pale I sit at bome, 
My eyes still turned the way thou art to come, 
And all the long, long night, of hope and fear, 
Thy voice and footstep sounding in my ear; 
To hear thy angel eloguence—to see 
Those virtuous eyes forever turned on me, 
Like the stain’d web that whitens in the sun, 
Grows pure by being purely shone upon.— 
And thou wilt pray for me, | know thou wilt, 
At the dim vesper hour, when thoughts of guilt 
Come heaviest on the heart, —thou’lt lift thine eyes 
Full of sweet tears, unto the darkling skies 
And plead for me with Heaven, till} can dare 
To fix my own weak, sinful glances there, — 
Till the good Angels, when they see me cling 
Forever near thee, pale and sorrowing, 
Shall, for thy sake, pronounce my soul forgiven 


| And bid thee take thy weeping slave to Heaven 


} 


5. P..& 
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Description of a young Creole Lady. 
We may see a very fine young woman 
awkwardly dangling her arms with the air 
of awegro servant, lolling almost the whole 


day upon beds or settees, her head muffled | 


up with two or three handkerchiefs, her 
dress loose, and without stays. At noon 
we find her gobbling pepper-pot, seated on 
the floor with her sable handmaids around 
her. In the afternoon she takes her siesto 
as usual, while two of these damsels refresh 
her face with the gentle breathing of the 
fan, and a third provokes thedrowsy powers 
of Morpheus by delicious scratchings on the 
sole of either foot. When she arouses 
from slumberher speech is whining, languid, 
and childish, When arrived at maturer 
age, the consciousness of her ignorance 
makes her abscond from the sight or con- 
versatipne-of every rational creature. Her 
ideas are narrowed to the ordinary subjects 
that pass before her, the business of the 
plantation, the tittle-tattle of the parish— 
ihe tricks,superstitions, diversions, and pro- 
fiigate discourses of black servants, equally 
ihterate and unpolished. 





Intercourse of the Sexes. —What makes 
those men who associate habitually with 
women, superior to others? What makes 
that woman, who is accustomed to, and at 
ease in company of men, superior to her 
sex in general? Why are women of France 
80 universally admired and loved, for their 
Golloquial powers? Solely because they 
are in the habit of free, graceful ang con- 
tinual conversation with the other sex.— 
Women in this way lose their frivolity; 
their faculties awaken ; their delicacies and 
peculiarities unfold their beauty and capti- 
vation in the spirit of intellectual rivalry. 
And the men lose their pedantic, rude, 
declamatory, or sullen manner. ‘The 
cin of the understanding and the heart is 
interchanged continually. Their asperities 
are rubbed off, their better materials po- 
lished and brightened, and their richness, 
like fine gold, is wrought into finer work- 
manship by the fingers of women than it 
ever could by those of men. The iron and 
steel of character are hidden, like the har- 
ness and armour of a giant, in studs and 
knobs of gold and precious stones, when not 
wanted in actual warfare. 

Anecdote.—A young lady having pur- 
chased an assortment of music at a ware 
house in Phitadelphia, on returning to her 
carriage recollected a piece which she had 
neglected to “r. “Sir.” (said she, on re- 
tering the shop,) **there is one thing 
which I have forgot, and which I must now 
request you to give me.” ‘ What is itr” 
(asked the young music seller.) “It is sir,” 
replied she, hesitating and looking over 
the titles of music she held in her hand,) 
“sit is One kind kiss before we part.” The 
gay youth instantly vaulted over the coun- 
ter, and saluted the fair stranger. It is 
scarcely necessary to inform the reader, 
fwho will recolleét the song, commencing 

* One kind kiss before we part,”’) 








that it was an air of a less touching nature, 
which the lady expected to receive. 
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THE UNKNOWN GRAVE. 
Who sleeps below ? who sleeps below ? 
It is a question idle all! 
Ask of the breezes as they blow, 
Say, do they heed, or hear thy call ? 
They murmur in the trees around, 
And mock thy voice, an empty sound ! 


A hundred summers’ suns have showered 


Their fostering warmth, and radiance bright ; 


A hundred winter storms have lower’d 
With piercing floods, and hues of night, 

Since first this remnant of his race 

Did tenant his lone dwelling-place. 


Say did he come from east, from west ? 
From southern climes, or where the pole 
With frosty sceptre, doth arrest 
The howling billows as they roll ? 
Within what realm of peace or strife, 
Did he first draw the breath of life ? 


Was he of high or low degree ! 
Did grandeur smile upon his lot ? 
Or, born to dark obscurity, 
Dwelt he within some lonely cot, 
And from his youth to labour wed, 
From toil-strung limbs wrung daily bread ? 


Say, did he, ripe and full of years, 
Bowed down and bent by hoary eld, 
When sound was silent to bis ears 
And the dim eye-ball sight withheld ; 
Like the ripe apple falling down, 
Unshaken, mid the orchard brown ; 


When all the friends that blessed his prime, 
Were vanish’d like a morning dreamn ; 
Pluck’d one by one by spareless time, 
And scatter’d in oblivion’s stream ; 
Passing away all silently, 
Like snow flakes melting in the sea : 


Or, mid the summer of his years, 


When round him throng’d his children young, 


When bright eyes gush’d with burning tears, 


And anguish dwelt on every tongue, 
Was he cut off and left behind 
A widowed wife, scarce half resign’d ? 


Or, mid the sunshine of his spring 


Came the swift bolt that dash’d him down, 


When she, his chosen, blossoming 

In beauty deem’d him all her own, 
And forward look’d to happier years 
Than ever blessed their vale of tears ? 


Perhaps he perished for the faith,— 
One of that persecuted band, 

Who suffer’d tortures, bonds and death, 
To free from mental thrall the land, 

And toiling for the martyr’s fame, 

Espous’d bis fate, nor found a name ! 


Say, was he one to science blind, 
A groper in earth’s dungeon dark ? 
Or one, whose bold aspiring mind 
Did in the fair creation mark 
The Maker’s hand, and kept his soul 
Free from this grovelling world’s control ? 


Hush, wild surmise '—’tis vain—’tis vain— 
The summer flowers in beauty blow, 

And sighs the wind and floods the rain, 
O’er some old bones that rot below ; 

No other record can we trace 

Of fame, or fortune, rank or race. 


Then what is life, when thus we see 

No trace remains of life’s career ?— 
Mortai! who’er thou art, for thee 

A moral lesson gloweth here ; 
Put’st thou in aught of earth thy trust ? 
*Tie doom’d that dust shall mix with dust. 
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What doth it matter then, if thus, 
Without a stone, without a name, 
To impotently herald us, 
We float not on the breath of fame. 
But, like the dew-drop from the flower, 
Pass, after glittering for an hour ? 


Since soul decays not ; freed from earth 
And earthly coils, it burst away ; 
Receiving a celestial birth, 
And spurning off its bonds of clay, 
It soars, and seeks another sphere, 
And blooms through heaven’s eternal year ! 


Do good ; shun evil; live not thou, 
As if at death thy being died ; 
Nor errcr’s syren voice allow 
To draw thy steps from truth aside. 
Look to thy journey’s end—the grave ! 
And trust in Him whose arm can save. 
— oe 


Opening of Mr. Dana's Poem, the “ Buccaneer? 


The island lies nine leagues away, 
‘Along its solitary shore, 
Of craggy rock and sandy bay, 
No sound but ocean’s roar, 
Save where the bold, wild sea-bird makes her home, 
Her shrill cry coming through the sparkling foam. 


But when the light winds lie at rest, 
And on the glassy heaving sea, 
The black duck, with her glossy breast, 
Sits swimming silently; 
How beautiful! no ripples break the reach, 
And silvery waves go noiseless up the beach. 


An island rests the green warm dell; 
The brook comes tinkling down its side; 
From out the trees the Sabbath bell 
Rings cheerful, far and wide, 
Mingling its sound with bleatings of the flocks, 
That feed above the vale amongst the rocks. 


Nor holy bell, nor pastoral bleat 
In former days within the vale; 
Flapped in the bay the pirate’s sheet ; 
Curses were on the gale; 
Rich goods lay on the sand, and murder’d men; 
Pirate and wrecker kept their revels then. 


But calm, low voices, words of grace, 
Now slowly fall upon the ear; 
A quiet look is in each face, 
Subdued and holy fear: 
Each motion’s gentle: all is kindly done— 
Come, listen how from crime this isle was won. 





The following translation from Camens, by Lord 
Strangford, is exquisite. 
Oh weep not thus—we both shall know 
Ere long a bappier doom ; 

There isa place of rest below, 

Where thou and I shall surely go, 

And sweetly sleep, released from wo— 

Within the Tomb. 


My cradle was the church of care, 
And sorrow rock’d me in it ; 
Fate seem’d her saddest robe to wear, 
On the first day that saw me there, 
And darkly shadow’d with despair sti 
My earliest Minute 


E’en then the Griefs I now possess, 
As natal bones were giv’n ; 
And the fair form of Happiness, 
Which hover’d Zound, intent to bless, 
Scar’d by the Phantoms of Distress, 
Flew back to Heav’n ! 


For I was made in Joy’s despite, 
And meant for Misery’s Slave ; 
And all my hours of brief delight 
Fled, like the speedy Winds of Night, 
Which soon shall wheel their sudden fligh 
Across my Grave! 


e 





